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The^HAIRM^ (Cana,da)s I declare open the one hundred and fortieth plenary- 
meeting of the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmaments 

I feel that before moving to the regular business of today^s meeting^ the Committee 
would wish mej, as Chedrman.^ to say a few words of tribute to His Holiness Pope John XXIII, 
who passed a^waj?- since we last met i- I believe that this is appropriate because of the 
deep interest His Holiness showed in disarmament '™' at which we are labouring here •™ 
and in peaxje between the nations ^ Representatives will recall the eloquent remarks 
of the representative of Brazil^ Ih: ^ de Melo PrancOj, at our meeting on 3-7 April 1963; 
immediately after the publication of the encyclical P acea^ i n Terris, and I should like 
to quote ou:r Brazilian colleague's wordst 

"ooo the gentle old man of the Vatican draws the trust and hopes of the 
world by pricking the conscience of the great with simple truths in 

simple terms ^ c « 

^% o ft Kis thougnt'S are simple^ because the vast truth which they .announce 
is simple too. He tells us that without disarmament there will noV- be peace , 
and that the idea of security founded on a balance of ever-growing destructive 
forces is a mad idea*" (ENDC/PY^ 121 ^ p . 6 ) 

May I quote aJso from the encyclical itself^ On reading it^ I was particularly 

struck with the following passage: 

"All must reali7.e that there is no hope of putting an end to the building up 
of armaments ^ nor of reducing the present stocks, nor, still less, of abolishing 
them altogether, unless the process is complete and thorough and unless it proceeds 
from inner convictions? unless, that is, everyone sincerely co-operates to banish 
the fear and anxious expectation of war with which men are oppressedo If this 
is to come a.bout, the fundamental principle on which our present peace depends 
must be replaced by another, which deplares that the true and solid, peace of 
nations consists not in equality of arms, but in mutual trust alone» T^e believe 
that this can be brought to pass, and we consider that it is something which 
reason requires, that it is eminently desirable in itself and that it will prove 
to be the source of majiy benefits «" 

Leaders of the nations of the world have sent messages expressing the sorrow of 

their people at the passing of this great and good man» Those of us here who are not 

of the Roman Catholic faith will mourn also with the faithful, and hope that though 

Pope John JDCIII is dead his wise words will live in the hearts of a.ll those v/ho may 

have the power of decision in the world for peace or war, for life or death* 

i^_9M3Si2r (-^■^'^^^^^®^) ( tr ans 1 at i on f r om Fr ench) t The\vBulg.OTian delegation 
shares the emotion and the feelings caused by the death of Pope John XXill. 
Pope John XXIII shov^^ed a clear understanding of the great problems of our time* In 
his wisdom he drew the attention of a.ll men to the catastrophic nature of a thermonuclear 
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wax« T7ith all the authority of his office^ he joined his voice to -the voices oi 
all those who appeal for reason^ disarmament and peace. Pope John.XXIIl thus 
rendered very great service to mankind^, and men of goodmll will remember him with 
gratitude p 

T]?ie 'Bulgarian delegation has had occasion to explain its reasons for considering 
that the measures designed to eliminate the threat and danger of a nuclear weu: are the 
most important, ana the most urgent items on the agenda (ENDC/l /Add, 3) of^ our Committee. 
The discussion which has taken place here for several months on item 5 (b) has emphasized 
the urgent necessity of finding a solution to the main problem of our time^ the nuclear 
problemj, because the fate of the world: depends on its solution<, It should be obvious 
therefore that any plan of general and complete disarmament must first of all provide 
foi: measures which will open the way to such a solutioii and offer the conditions 
essential to an agreement « 

Of the tv/o drafts before us^ only the draft treaty submitted by the Soviet Union 
(ENDC/2/ReVol) provides for measures capable of eliminating the nuclear' danger in 
. the first stage* That is a f act^ SeciDndly^ whatever may be said^ the draft 
submitted by the United States delegation (EMDC/30j corr.l^Md,1^2) does not provide 
for any measure of nuclear disarmament in the first stagOo That is another fact^ 
The measures contemplated in the Uhited States draft axe not nuclear disarmaj:iient 
measures; and the repeated attempts of the Western delegations to present them eis such 
cannot modify their nature* These are the two facts- that we can never lose sight of 
That is the starting point of any analysis of the proposals dealing with this problem 
and of any comment on this important subjects 

Before commenting on the measures advocated by the T/estern delegations^ I should 
like briefly to recall that several delegations have expressed their point of view on 
nuclear disarmament measures during the discussion of the provisions of the preamble 
and of chapter II of the treaty (ENDC/2/Reva) ^ In our opinion^, three main points 
were brought out during the discussions first^ the need to give priority to questions 
of nuclear disarmament and to apply nuclear dis armament measures at the very beginning 
Of the disarmament, process » J^s Mr« i/^tta, the representative of Nigeria^ said on 
12 June 1962 s 

"Mankind has developed a strong aversion to nuclear warheads^ and 
as long as they are preserved in any shape or form^ men will never be 
free from the fear that they might be usedo" ( Eg^C /PV . 5 4, p .^ 33 ) 
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Secondly, any treaty should, in its first stage, provide for measures .for the 
complete elimination of nuclear weapons or for their neutralization. 

Thirdly, it should be made impossible for anyone to keep nuclear weapons after 
the end of the disarmament process ♦ 

During the discussion, the Western delegations firmly declined to recognize the 
urgency of countering the nuclear danger by means of measures for its elimination in 
the first stage of disarmament. Their refusal leaves no doubt of their desire to 
retain both nuclear weapons and the vehicles for their delivery. The 'Western 
representatives have repeatedly developed their ideas on this q^uestion and have built 
up a whole doctrine to support the contention that the world will have to get used to 
living with the nuclear danger throughout the disarmament process and even beyond it. 

¥e do not think we are mistaken in saying that this is precisely the doctrine which 
recurs in the two statements made here on 15 and 29 May hy the representatives of the 
United States and the United Kingdom, (ENDC/PVa32, p. 32). (E[TOC/pVa38,p.38 et seq .) 
respectively, when speaking on item -5 (d) of the so-called nuclear disarmament measures 
provided for in the first stage of the United States plan. ¥e have studied very 
carefully the.se tW6 •statements and the; problem's they deal with and shall endeavour, as 
best we can,- to ^et forth our opinion on tho subject. 

...On 15. May, the .United. States representative listed four ^'major measures" proposed 
by the United States in. regard to nuclear, disarmament i^^^^^^^^^^^ first stage. 
(ENDC/p?,.i32,-.pi32.) 

The first of th.^&^^^^^^^^ provides for the cessation of the production of 
fissicitt.^^l%:ttateri^ use in nuclear weapons, which, 'according to the United States 
delegation, would have the effect of halting the arms race in the field of nuclear weapons ;• 
•production. 

The second measure is the propo^sal .for a reduction in the stockpiling of 
fissionable materials, oeginning with the transfer of specified quantities of weapons^ 
grade U-235 to purposes other than use in nuclear weapons. 

Under the third proposal. States would undertake certain obligations with respect 
to the non-dissemination of nuclear weapons. 

The fourth provides for the '^freezing" of the technology of nuclear weapons by 
means of the ban on nuclear tests. 

I propose to discuss more particularly the first two of these proposals, but before 
doing so I think I must clarify some points which are closely related to the problem 
with which we are deali|ig. 
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The first is this: We all know that the Western delegations have often stressed 
the importance which their governments attach to the principle of progressive reduction 
of armaments, in other vrords, across-the-board percentage reduction. But in the case 
of nuclear weapons that principle is entirely disregarded by the United States plan. 
The measures proposed by the United States provide, as from the first stage, for a 
different approach as regards different types of weapon, which would lead to a 
modification of the relationship among these different forms of weapon in favour of 
liucleax weapons, since the stocks of nuclear weapons would remain intacta 

lie might; of course,, be told that the United States plan provides for a 30 per cent 
reduction in the delivery vehicles for these weapons; but the 90 per cent of the 
vehicles retained after the first year, the 80 per cent retained after the second year 
and the 70 per cent retained after the third year would amply suffice for delivering 
the existing stock of nuclear v^eapons to the target. In this way, the acro^s-^the-board 
reduction is interrupted at one of the crucial points of the disarmament measures^ 

iinother matter deserving close attention is tha.t of the nature of nuclear 
disarmament. This problem was discussed at length here and the conclusion we are 
driven to is the following^ to be effective, that is to say, if it is to remove the 
nuclear danger, nuclear disarmament must be complete, which means thp elimination of all 
weapons or vehicles and of the actual possibility of carrying out a nuclear attack. 
So long as that possibility exists, it is idle to speak of nuclear disarmain-ent. 

It is at this point that severa,l questions arise, such as; Do the measures 
advocated by the United States delega,tion take into account the demands of nuclear 
reality? i^e they of such a nature as to eliminate the possibility of a nuclear 
conflict? Can it be said that their adoption would change the existing state of affairs? 
Surely, all these and other similar questions must be answered in the negative. 

A third point which needs clarifica,tion concerns the arms race* In his statement 
of 15 May, the United States representative asserted that the arms race in the field of 
production of nuclear weapons would be halted by the cessation of the production of 
fissionable materials, (ENI)CA'V"ol32,p.32) I cannot believe that the United States 
representative regards the arms race a-s a phenomenon characterized only by the 
production of fissionable materials and, consequently, by the manufacture of additional 
quantities of nuclear weapons. I have no intention of minimizing or under-- estimating 
the part played by the production and stocks-piling of additional quantities of nuclear 
weapons in the arms race; we have said before now that we regard the very existence of 
nuclear weapons as an intolerable threat and danger. Nevertheless, it must not be 
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forgotten that the arms race in general — and the nuclear arms race in particular 

is a complex plienomenona It has several political, strategic and military aspects, 
as well as economic aspects since the war industry is an inexhaustible source for 
the large capitalist monopolies* 

I do not think there is any need here to go into details, concerning all the 
factors which are at the root of the arms race and which condition it. Yet no one 
can deny that the essential and the most disquieting elements in the arms race axe the 
improvement of nuclear weapons themselves, the improvement of their means of delivery 
in order to make them more rapid, more accurate, and better able to carry their nuclear 
charges farther, the dissemination of nuclear weapons, and so on. Further, for another 
well-known reason, the nuclear arms race cannot be linked only with the production, of 
additional quantities of nuclear weapons, and still less to the future production of 
fissionable materials. Everyone knows now that the stocks of nuclear weapons possessed 
by the nuclear Powers, have a destructive capacity amply sufficient to transform the whole 
earth into a mass of rtiins. /iccording to an Merican scientist, Professor Pauling, 
the present power of these stocks amounts to 320,000 megatons. In order to. have aja 
idea of what that represents, let us remember that the total weight of explosives used 
during the Second T/'orld ¥ar was equivalent to 10 million. tons of TNT. The exhaustion 
of the existing stocks of nuclear weapons would require the daily explosion for almost 
one hundred years of the same quantity as that used during the whole of the Secjpnd ¥orld 
¥ar. 

At the stage we have reached, to assert that the cessation of the production of 
fissionable materials would lead^to the halting of the nuclear arms race, while 
disregarding the other aspects of the problem —as did the United States representative — - 
would mean at least attributing to the cessation of the production of fissionable. 
materials an importance that this measure does not have. 

Moreover, to see that there is no real intewtionaf ending the nuclear arms race, 
we need only read the following passage in Mr. Stelle^s statement; 

".., States ♦., would be declaring only those installations within their 
boundaries involved in the process of making fissionable materials-. Other 
installations involved in the production of nuclear weapons and their storage, 
and hence concerned with certain vital national security interests, would not, 
under oxir proposal, need to be declared at this early point in the disarmament 
process. »» ( ENDC/pV.l32, pp. 32/33 ) 
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Nothing could be more clear. The manufacture of nuclear weapons on the basis 
it already existing stocks of fissionable materials would not be affected and would 
?,ontinuec 

If we could draw the conclusions which follow from what we have attempted to 
explain^ we might say that the argument of the United States representative setting out 
the so-called measures for nuclear disarmament would not stand up to realistic scrutiny. 
¥e have .seen that the cessation of the production of fissionable materials and the 
transfer of .a certain quantity of Uranium 235 cannot result in halting the nuclear arms 
race. The nuclear power remains^ the possibility of starting a nuclear conflict remains, 
and the menace and the threat of such a conflict are not eliminatede Given the vast 
existing stocks of fissionable materials^ the cessation of their production would not 
stop the ma^nufacture of nuclear weapons^ Consequently^ the quantities of nuclear 
weapons will continue to increase throughout an unspecified but certainly very long 
period^ since in the Western drafts the elimination of nuclear weapons is provided for 
only in the final stage, and even then v^e are not certain. whether it is to be a 
definitive elimination, since there are plans for equipping the future peace force with 
such Y/eapons,, 

I shall not stress this point further, and to shorten my statement, I should like 
to add a few comments on the statement made on 29 May (ENDC/^V.138, p. 35 et seq j by 
the United ICingdom representative. In our vievf, this statement is interesting and 
significant in more than one respect because it throws particular light on the 
United States proposals and supplements them in a way which I am sure has not failed 
to arouse the interest of the members of the Committee* 

It is true that the United Kingdom representative opened with the. statement that 
the proposals are important, sound, rea^listic and so forth, ( ibid ap^39) but immediately 
afterwards, we see that, whereas llr , Stelle said that the arras race in the field of 
nuclear weapons would be halted by the cessation of the production of fissionable 
materials^ L'Ir. G-odber implied (ibidePo4l) that; inasmuch as any accurate control of 
the quantities previously produced \ras impossible, the arms race would continue. 
Briefly, this is what the United lOLngdom representative said in this connexions 

First, the T/estern Powers do not believe that it will be possible to establish 
effective control on the measures they propose in the field of nuclear disarmament, 
even if tha.t control were organized in accordance with their demands and within the 
framework of their own drafts 

Secondly, the 'western Powers doubt the efficacy and the real scope of their own 
measures. 
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A study of the United Kingdom representative's "very technical** statement on 
29 May (SNDCy^V*138,p^39 et seq p) gives the very clear impression that all his 
arguments lead to one conclusion^ I would even say to the single conclusion^ that 
nuclear disarmament is unrealizable «- that it is a dangerous illusion^ The 
United Kingdom representative has done everything in his power " bo convince us that 
the so-called nuclear disarmament measures provided for in the United States draft 
are., ineffective and could in no way lead to the elimination or reduction of the 
nuclear danger « 

If that was the object of IJlr^ Godber^s statement^ we can say without hesitation 
that it was quite unnecessary to prove the obvious o In our earlier discussions^ it 
was convincingly shown that the United States plan does not provide for any genuine 
nuclear disarmament :measip?e in the first stage « 

T.^iat is significant, however, is that l-^lr^ Godber passed over in sileiice the fact 
that, whereas the United States plan does not offer a solution of this crucial problem 
either in the first or in the second stage, we hq-ve other proposals which do offer an 
effective solution of the problem. The se-pyo.po Sals, set out in the Soviet Union 
draft trea^ty, are moreover perfectly practicable. The re.ason why the United ItLngdom 
representative is so pessimistic about tJie possibilities of verification is probably 
and above all that he clia not wish to remember the Soviet proposals, repeatedly 
confirmed by the Soviet Union delegation, to the effect that if the "v^festern Powers Y^ould 
agree to provid*e, in the first stage, for the prohibition and abolition of nuclear 
weapons, then the necessary conditions would exist for the cessation of the raaziufacturc 
of fissionable materials for militeiry purposes • 

There is no question that under those conditions all the questions, including those 
connected with control and verification, could be settlec^- 

The discussion in the Committee on the problems of disarmament has been proceeding 
for a long time, He have to admit, however sad it may be^ that we have not made much 
progress in our work. No one can claim that we have got nearer to our goal a,nd, 
what is even less encouraging, I think, is that no one can say how far we still are 
from our objective^ 

This is not the time to dwell on the reasons preventing us from going any faster « 
But I should like to say in two words that, besides the real difficulties inherent in 
'^he problem of disarmament, one of the most certain causes of our marking time is no 
doubt the manifest desire of the "^festern delegations not to engage in a constructive 
discussion. 
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Mr^ STELLE . (United States of Merica): Ify delegation would like to 
associate itself warmly and sincerely mth the tribute which t lie Chairman has paid 
to His Holiness the late Pope John XXIII» As the leader of world Catholicism he 
was revered and respected by peoples of all faiths as a man of warm human qualities, 
• of wisdom, and compassion. He bequeathed to humanity a new legacy of purpose and of 
courage. ¥e hope that his deep concern for peace and for international co-operation — 
so eloquently expressed in the historic encyclical which he left to us/ " Pacem in Terris", 
and to which the Chairman has referred — may serve as our inspiration and guide. ?/e 
hope that here in this Conference we shall respond to the ringing words of the paragraphs 
of that encyclical which the Chairman has quoted to us. 

Now that the Committee ha,s turned its attention to the next item on our agenda 
(ENDC/l/Add«3) — stage I measures in the nuclear field ™ my delegation believes it 
useful' to set forth some basic factors by which, in its opinion^, we should be guided in 
developing disarmament measures in any field^ including the one now under discussion* 

;is we have stated before^, we believe the agreed goal of all members of our 
Committee, including the United States and the Soviet Union, is the same. All of us 
have subscribed to the goal of eliminating all national armaments fey the end of the 
disarmament process and of leaving at the disposal of States only such forces as 
will be required for maintaining internal order and supporting the international 
peace force. The question is how, at what speed and when, we should arrive at that 
objective. It is over those questions of modalities that the disagreement between 
¥est and East is most apparent. 

¥e in the United States have been guided in our approach to general and complete 
disarmament and to the way in which we believe it should be carried out by the 
following basic considerations. 

First, we believe we can never afford to forget that, in developing a disarmament 
programme, we are dealing with most intricate and sensitive mechanisms developed by 
nations to meet their ovm national security requirements as they see them. ¥e are 
dealing with the fundamental machinery for national defence and survival. 

Second, it seems clear to us that those mechanisms, while being reduced tov/ards 

zero which is our objective ~ must nevertheless retain an interim military 

capability to enable their effective use, if need be, for the purpose of defence in 
whatever circumstances might prevail at. any given point in time during the disarmament 
process. 
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Third^ we all know that the military establisliments of individual nations at 
present fbrm a very complex system which has produced an approximate balance of 
power in the worlds Therefore, their reduction must be effected in a way which at 
no time would upset that balance by creating military advantages for one State or 
group of States at the ex-oense of another State or group of States ^ 

Fourth; it is axiomatic that to assure, all parties that disarmament is being 
carried out in good faith^ all measures and agreed points in the disarmament treaty 
must be accompanied by appropriate measures of verification* 

Finally^ it is imperative that^ as national armaments are reduced^ we must 
develop an international maxjhinery to maintain the peace and to protect the security 
of Sta^tes in a disarmed worlds 

¥e believe that no one can seriously dispute the validity of these considerations • 
Indeed; they flow inexorably from the. joint statement of agreed principles (ENDC/5) 
vrorked out by the United States and the Soviet Union in 1961 and endorsed by the 
G-eneral i^ssembly of the United Nations e However, those elements must be translated 
into practical plans and then reflected in practical proposals submitted foj 
considbration by our Committee, 

7e cannot proceed sensibly and realistically without examining the various 
component parts of these intricate mecnanisms of the national military establishments « 
T/"e must understand their interrelationships, both in the national and international 
context; in order to see what makes these mecha,nisms presently viable and effective^ 
Only then ca:n we tackle the problem of the degree to which they can be reduced at any 
given point in time mthout rendering the whole remaining mechanism ineffective while 
it still has a legitimate defensive role to perform before the security of States is 
safeguarded by an international peace-keeping machinery « 

It is only as a result of such an examination that the United States has reached 
the conclusion that the most feasible, equitable and politically sound method of 
reaching our common objective is through a gradual and progressive reduction of the 
military capability of States in all areas of existing armaments, that iS; more or 
less across the board, vri.th such progressive reduction extending over the whole 
process of disarmamento The Soviet- Union, on the other hand, appears to have- adopted 
zn approcicJa wnich provides, at the different stages of the disarmament process, for the 
.destruction in one fell swoop of one or another of the most important pillars Supporting 
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the national military security structxire of States, In stage I^ under its proposals, 
it is nuclear delivery vehicles, however defined, which are to go* In stage 11^ it is 
nuclear weapons. 

That approach might be appropria,te if we were engaged in tearing down an 
evacuated building, because in such a case knocking out the main supports at its 
foundation would lead to its prompt collapse. But we are not in the wrecking business ♦ 
Our purpose is not to deprive nations, in the process of disarmament, of the refeidual 
military means necessary to protect them against the possibility of aggression which 
will still remain during the process. On the contrary, while we seek to implement 
disarmament measures which will progressively reduce national military capabilities 
towards zero, we must nevertheless still allow effective safeguards for their security 
until an adequate international peace-keeping umbrella has been developed to enable 
States with complete confidence to dispose of their own national military maxjhines. 

If we look at the Soviet proposals (MDC/2/Rev.l & Corr.l), we see that, they 
provide for almost total elimination of nuclear delivery vehicle^ in stage I. Nothing 
would be done with respect to such armaments dux-ing stage II except that at the end of 
that stage the remaining, still unspecified, number of certain types hi delivery vehicles 
would be eliminated. 

The United States proposals (SNDC/30 Corr.l, Add, 1,2), on the other hand, provide 
for a 30 per cent reduction of all major armaments, including nuclear delivery vehicles, 
in stage I, with 50 per cent of the balance to be reduced in stage II and the remaining 
armaments to be reduced in stag^ III. The Soviet Union ace ejpts the United States 
approach of progressive reduction in regard to conventional armaments. 

Ifhat does this mean in practice? In the field of nuclear delivery vehicles, 
the Soviet Uniow^s scheme calls for virtually 100 per cent elimination over a 
twehty-four- month period. Since this reduction would presumably be carried out xn . 
some orderly fashion over that time span — although the Soviet delegation has not^ 
in fact, elaborated its ideas- .on this — we should as siime that a 30 per cent reduction 
of vehicles would have tpken place, under the Soviet proposals, during a period equal 
to 30. per cent of twenty-rf our months, or just over seven months. 

Thus it appears that, with regard to stage I, we can express the differences 
between the Soviet and United States plans in this fashions the United States plan 
would eliminate 30 per cent of nuclear delivery vehicles in thirty-six months, 
whereas the Soviet Union would do so in about seven months. At the same time, however, 
we find that i-he Soviet Union does .not adhere to its seven-months criterion for 
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conventional armaments^ either under its original proposals or under the United States 
proposals which it- has now prof essed to adopt, Por conventional arms, the 
Soviet Union holds twenty-four months to be the correct period for a cut-back of 
30 per cent a 

On the other hand, when it comes to nuclear weapons themselves, nothing is to 
be done about them at all in the first two years under the preferred Soviet proposals, 
but they are all to disappear in the twelve or twenty- four months of the Soviet Union^s 
stage IIo Here it is the United States plan which would begin to cut into nuclear 
military stockpiles in a moderate but effective way at the very outset of the 
disarmament process in stage !« 

Frankly, the United States delegation is somewhat at a loss to understand the 
diverse criteria concerning the time periods of reductions which the Soviet Union 
has conjured up for its various disarmament measures*, T/hat is the magic justification 
for seven, months with regard to 30 per cent of delivery vehicles which is so strong 
that it excludes, let us say, either two months or thirty-six months? 7fhy is twenty- 
four months appropriate for a 30 per cent cut in conventional armaments but not -for 
nuclear weapons or delivery vehicles? T/hy should we be put into a position either 
whet'e We must abandon nuclear disarmament completely in stage I or whpre, if we are 
to deal \sri'ijh it, we must eliminate hue lear weapons entirely in stage I? 

As far as we can see, there is no inherent logic in the Soviet Unipn^s approach. 
It seems to us haphazard, helter-skelter and inconsistent* It takes no account of 
the problems of developing adequate verification procedures and of relating the breadth 
and scope of those procedures to the breadth and scope of the disieirmament measures 
to which they axe related in the particular stage ♦ It ignores totally the relevance 
of developing adequate peace-keeping machinery pari passu with the reductions of 
armaments* There is in the Soviet scheme a total lack of a reasonable approach to 
the problem of avoiding undue tampering with the mechanisms of national security, with 
the existing pattern of the military mix of individual States aijid. with the existing 
military balance among States during the disarmament process. 

Turning more specifically to disarmament in the nuclear field^ we see^ as I 
hhve alre^y noted, that the Soviet proposal lumps, together all measures in this field 
in stage He There is not a single provision affecting the nuclear capability of 
States in stage I, but theiv:; is a requirement that all nuclear weapons be eliminated 
in a single stroke in stage II. True, the Soviet Union has expressed willingness to 
move those measures to stage I, but again on the condition that the total elimination 
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of nuclear weapons be eff-e'cted in that stage. Thus the Soviet Union has presented 
us with two alternatives, neither of which is feasible from the practical standpoint 
or in consonance with the basic factors we have enumerated earlier today* Furthermore, 
it appears to us that the Soviet Union^s expressed willingness to move the provisions 
for the elimination of nuclear weapons to stage I cannot really be genuine because, 
if it were implemented,, it would completely undermine whatever validity there may be in 
the Soviet proposal (yL/j?Vai27, provisional p.38~40) for the retention of a limited 
number of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles until the end of stage II, But, again, would 
it not be more realistic and more consonant with the national security of States to 
i)roceed in this field too on the basis of gradual and progressive steps,, starting in 
stage I with measures that are the easiest to implement and then expanding those measures 
in stages II and III until we have reached our ultimate objective? "vTe all know that 
the problems involved in an adequately verified reduction and elimination of nuclear 
weapons are formidable. The complexity and the difficulty of those problems were 
pointed out by our United Kingdom colleague on 29 May (ENDC/tV.138, pp.35 et^seg, ), and 
we hope that in due course we shall be able to exchange further views on them in our 
Committee. 

It is on the basis of all these considerations that the United States has developed 
and proposed a number of measures (EMDC/30, Corr.l,Add.l,2) in the. nuclear field which, 
in our view, could be implemented with relative ease during stage I while at the same time 
significantly affecting the nuclear capabilities of the States possessing such 
capabilities and preventing those States not possessing such capabilities from acquiring 
them. 

imong' other things, the United States has proposed, that a complete cessation of 
•production of fissionable materials for use in woiapons be effected in stage I^ /^'-e 
believe that this measure is a logical one for beginning nuclear disarmament, for 
before reversing the trend we must stop it« The Soviet Union and its allies have 
on numer.busr occasions called for stopping the nuclear ., arms race o Here is a practica.1 
measure which could Assist us in accomplishing this task<, 

The cut-off of the production of fissionable materials for use in weapons vrould 
be relatively aimple to implement and to verify. It would not raise the problem of 
verifying past production, the difficulties of which were presented to us by l^lr. Godber, 
(ENDC/5?V.138,p^40) Moreover, contrary to assertions we have heard from the Soviet 
delegation in the past, it would not require the opening to inspection of the entire 
nuclear weapon industry of a State. ¥e were glad to hear the Bulgarian representative 
( supra 4pfp^^ et s^) take notice of that fact this morning. lAl this measure would require 
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from the standpoint of verification would be assurance that fissionable material plants 
have in fact stopped production^ or^ if they axe, continuing to operate for peaxieful 
purposes^ that the material thus produced is not diverted to: use in weapons. None 
of these verification requirements is such as would be unduly onerous to a State 
or would involve disclosure of national security information relating to weapons 
design at this, early stage of disarmament; since no nuclear weapon installations 
other than ttiose airectly related to the cut-off would be involved. 

But even if, cdhtrary to our view^ the Soviet Union believes that verification 
of the cut-off does present some problems from the standpoint of its national security^ 
we would be only too glO'^ "to sit down and. j.o±xi uur efforts in attempting to resolve them 
and thus make a beginning on bringing the nuclear arms race to a halt^ 

However^ as we have said^ our proposals for stage I measures in the nuclear 
field go further, After the cut-off of production had been implemented the United States 
and the Soviet Union would^ under our proposals^ transfer to peaceful uses significant 
.quantities of weapons grade fissionable material. The United States, has suggested that 
50^000 kgs of such materials be transferred by the United States and the Soviet Union 
butp as we have stated previously, if the Soviet Union for some reason regards such an 
arrangement as ixnsatisf actory we would be prepared to consider appropriate and reasonable 
adjustments. However^ whatever the exact amounts^ such transfer would reduce the 
capt:.bility of the respective States of producing nuclear weapons and thus would be a 
real measure of disarmament. Por what we are concerned with in this area is not only 
weapons already produced but also those that can be produced from the existing stocks of 
fissionable material. 

The representative of Bulgaria today attacked those two proposals for cux-off of 
production and transfer of fissionable materials to peaceful uses on the familiar grounds 
that they would not eliminate nuclear weapons 100 per cent. This is the old argument 
that because you cannot do everything you should do nothing^ and it is an argument to which 
we do not subse'ribe'v,- 

In the course of our fxorther deliberations we must attempt to examine all the 
facts pertaining to the problems we are trying to resolve and on. the basis of such 
examinat)ion we should seek to arrive at agreement as to which specific steps we should 
adopts If over differences of opinion are honest -- and we hope they are — we may be 
able to find, through patient and persistent efforts on both sides, a common basis 
for mald.ng .progress in the vital area of nuclear disarmament. 
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jVk' » _ TS AHiiPKIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from Russian ); 
The Soviet delegation associates itself with the expressions of 'deep and sincere 
condolence upon the death of His Holiness, Pope John Mill*. The late Pope, showed a 
profound understanding of the desire of the peoples for pesice; he did not merely 
contemplate life, but was an active advocate of disarmament and the establishment of 
peace on earth and thereby won universal sympathy and respect. The fruitful activity 
of Pope John XXIII on behalf of the consolidation of peace and of peeiceful co-operation 
ojnong the XDeoples will live in the memory of all men of good will throughout the world. 

Today the Soviet delegation intends to speak on item 5 (d) of the agreed agenda, 
(END'C/r/Addo3) that is, on the question of measures in the field of nuclear disarmament. 
This question hds been brought to the fore by life itself and calls for an urgent 
radical solution* 

The Chairman of the Council of Llinisters of the Soviet Union, War t, Khrushchev, 

speaking on- 10 July 1962 before the \7orld Congress for G-eneral Disarmament and Peace 

in Moscow, gave the following definition of the decisive changes in military technique 

which have radically modified the character of modern wai*o Ke saids 

"In present conditions, world war must not be measured by old criteria and 
considered in outworn modes of thought. Ife have to face' up to the fact that the 
weapons of wax have changed radically, and qualitatively, and that their destructive 
force has increa^sed to unheard-of proportions , TiThat' does tMs imply? 

'Tirst, modern wevipons ca^nnot in any way. btf.-compared to the old. .The 
explosive force of only one powerful hydrogen bomb is many times greater than 
that of all the explosives used in all the wars in history, including the First 
and Second ¥orld T'arSo 

"Second, nuclear rocket war completely erases the line between the battlefield 
and the rear^ T/hat is more, it is the civilian population that will be the first 
victim of the weapons of mass annihilation^ In a war of. thiis sort, just a few 
thermouiicJjsax bombs are capable of wiping out not only .enormous industrial centres 
with populations of many millions, but whole countries^ 

",«o In this age of nuclear weapons, this age of rpckets, the. danger of a 
murderous nuclear war cannot be eliminated unless the means of mass annihilation 
are utterly destroyed arid nuclear weapons prohibited* ¥e arfe-.in favour of the 
complete destruction of the material means of warfare," (ENDC/47v pp..6y9) 

This is a concise but very apt definition which goes to the very root .of the 

tremendous qualitative changes which have occ.-urred in military technique. -.xn tine last 

two decades and which have radically changed the character of modern war, wlxich,, if it 

were to break out, would be a thermonuclear waxo The collossal technical revdlution 

which has taken place in military matters has resulted in the creation of such 

powerful weapons of destruction that their use would inevitably result in the death of 
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hundreds of millions of people « The eminent United States scientist and Nobel Prize 
winner^ Linus Pauling, in his book No More ¥ar » came to the conclusion that as the result 
of a nuclear strike 800 million people throughout the world might be killed within a 
short time, /iS a result of the pernicious effects of atomic radiation, a nuclear war 
would cause untold calamities and the loss of millions of human lives also in countries 
that would not be directly subjected to nuclear bombardment. The extent of the danger 
threatening mankind as a result of thermonuclear vrar is really shattering* There is 
no need to dwell upon this* ¥e a,ll have a good idea of these terrible effects. 
In short, the main task of all countries and peoples is to prevent a thermonuclear war, 
not to allow it to breal^ out. 

With this task in mind, in discussing point 5 (d) of the agreed agenda on measures 
in the field of nuclear disarmament the Eighteen-Nations Committee must start from the 
premise, that in our time the elimination of the tlireat of a thermonuclear war is an 
imx:)erative necessity, .By rea.son of its -urgency ^his is the number one task. The 
Committee must exert every effort to rog^ch agreement on such mea.sures as would really 
be a,imed at achieving this piurpose. That is why, m considering any proposals 
submitted, we must, ascertain whe^ner or not they answer, the purpose of eliminating or 
at least .reducing the threat of a thermonuclear war, This^is.the criterion by which we 
must be guided in di'scussing item 5 (d) of the a.greed agenda. 

As you see, the designation of this item of tne agenda speaks fo.r itself. It 
needs no interpretation or commentary. Everyone understands that nuclear disarmament in 
its full sense means, the complete prohibition- of .nuclear- weapons, that is, their 
withdrawal from the arsenals. of States, the -d-estructipn of all stockpiles of such weapons 
and the cessation oi 'their production^ Only nucle^j? disarmament can elimina.te forever 
the terrible threat of o, thermonucle'ar" war hanging over mankind. At present we are 
discussing measures for th^^ first stage of disarmament. Of. course, the greatest 
blessing for- all mankind would be to ensure nuclear disarmament in the first stage, 
Unfortuna.tely, this ha.s proved impracticable because of the stubborn refusa.1 of the 
17estern Powers to agree to the elimination of nuclear weapons in the first sta.ge of 
disarmament. They are unable to back up their objections to this disarmarxient measure 
mth any well-founded arguments. In this situation the minimum tha,t should be ensured 
in the first stage of disarmament is the adoption of measures which, while not affecting 
nuclear weapons, could nevertheless eliminate or dt least greatly reduce the threat of a 
thermonuclear war. This purpose is served by the other Soviet proposal for the 
destruction in the first stage of disarmament of all ineajis of delivery of nuclear weapons 
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except for an agreed, strictly limited niunber of missiles of certain types and 
categorieSo {k/SY^1121 provisional 38-40). However, this proposal, which we. submitted 
by way of a step towards meeting the T/estern Powers, has also been blocked by the 
'.Testern Powers, who avoid agreement on this question also. 

Let us see vfhat the United States and United Kingdom propose to us as nuclear 
disarmoraent measures in the first stage. The United States-United langdom outline 
(ENDC/30) envisages as such a measure the cessation of the j)i*oduction of fissionable 
materials for militoxy purposes o They propose that the production of uranixim 235 
and plutoni-um for use in nuclear weapons should cease at the beginning of stage I of 
disaxmamento T.Tiat is the significance of this proposal? First of all, the question 
arisess what significconce would this measure ha,ve for the purpose of eliminating or at 
least reducing the three.t of a thermonuclear war? In this connexion it should be 
borne in mind the.t at the present time the nuclear Powers have already produced huge 
qua,ntities of nuclear materials v/ith v/hich it will be possible to continue maltinf^^ nuclea-r 
weapons in. huge quantities for many -years to come» 

According %o the estimates of scientists and military experts, by the end of last 

year the United States alr-^ady possessed about 40,000 nuclear bombs and warheads, 

According to the unofficial estimates to which the United Kingdom rei^resentative, 

r/iTo Godber, referred on 29 May, the United States stockpile of highly enriched uranium 

had G,lready reached 300«'350 metric tons two years ago. Moreover, Itc ^ Godber emphasized 

that 5 per cent of this stock of highly enriched uranium would be about enough to make 

1,000 atomic bombs of the type dropiDed on Hiroshimaa He remarked; 

^^'Veapons design has, of course, been improved since thoii and fusion or 
thermonuclear devices introduced, so that the explosive power per kilogram 
of fissile material is now much greater than it was twenty years ago»" 
(SNDCA-T,138,. p,,43) 

In making a general estimate of the existing stockpiles of nuclear materials it 
should also be borne in mind, as J^.^, Godber nimself rightly observed, that in making 
nuclea-r weapons not only uxanium 235 is used but also plutonium, of which the nuclear 
Powers also have very large stockpiles. 

According to estimates quoted by ¥^ ^ Godbers 

♦\^« 10 per cent of the present stocks of fission and fusion weapons are more 
than enough to obliterate the major cities of the world . ^ J' ( ibid ,) 

To this should be a.dded also those nuclear materials which are not encased in 

wea^pons but are in a so--called free state and with which, if used for the making of atomic 

bombs, the present stockpiles of such weapons can be increased several times. 
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Thus from the da,ta adduced in their statements by the representatives of the 
Western Powers themselves it is evident that the United States^ which has been engaged 
in the production of various nuclear materials over a period of twenty yearsj, finds 
itself in a situation where the further production of nuclear vreapons and the further 
accumulation of nuclear materials for these weapons has become pointless^ even from 
the standpoint of its military needs and plans « 

7/ith regard to the production of nuclear weapons and the accumulation of nuclear 
materials for their further production^ the United States ha-s beeUj, figui^atively 
speaking^ in a state of saturation^ that is^ in a situation where the further production 
of nuclear weapons and the accumulation of nuclear materials essentially add nothing to 
its a:iready overabundant capacities to ensure the material basis for a devastating 
nuclear missile war and, even from the purely military standpoint, is a senseless 
'7.?-a.ste of colossal resources and materials ♦ 

i^ is well known, this problem has arisen in the United States not today, but 
much earlier^ Several years ago scientists, political leaders, economists and even 
United States military leaders began to have serious doubts about the appropriateness 
of the United States continuing the production of nuclear materials. Even then, in 
the pages of the United States press there appeared reports that the United States did 
act know where to put the huge, alrea.dy accumula,ted, stockpiles of nuclear materials, 
•v:hereto store them and what to do with thenu The United States was faced with a now 
zncl rather peculiar crisis, namely, the crisis of overproduction of both nuclear bombs 
and the nuclear materials for their production^ But, as you see, this piirely domestic 
:jroblem of the United States came about a.s a result of a.n overabundance of nuclear 
Y.'-eapons, and what the United States is now proposing is of absolutely no significance 
cither for nuclear' disarmament or for eliminating or reducing the threat of a nuclear 
/iiissile war, ^'d this is actually so. Not a single bomb out of the huge stockpile 
of nuclear weapons which now exists would be mthdrawn or eliminated, although there are 
r.ons of thousands of them. Consequently, this United Sta.tes proposal is obviously 
'Mctitious if one has in mind nuclear disarmament or the elimination of the throat of a 
nuclear missile war or at least its reduction. 

As another nuclear disarmament measure for the first stage of general and complete 
disarmament the United States proposes that the United States and the Soviet Union 
•!hould transfer 50,000 kg of uranium 235 from military to peaceful purposes. How can vre 
evaluate this United Sta.tes proposal? In this connexion I shall cite a comparison, 
//hich has been mentioned before s the total weight of the TNT equivalent of all 
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explosives set off diiring the entire Second World IVar was 10 million tons; the TNT 
equivalent of the total. explosive power of the nuclear weapons which had been produced 
by the middle of 1961 —that is^ two years, ago — was over 250 milliard tons* These 
data indicate that the explosive power of the nuclear materials which had already been 
produced two years ago was twenty-five times greater than the total power of all the 
explosives used during the entire Second 'i7orld Yar* In these circumstances judge for 
yourselves, gentlemen, the significance of the proposal to reduce the United States 
stockpiles of uranium 235 by fifty tonSp 

The United States proposal to transfer fifty tons of uranium 235 to peaceful 
purposes would not reduce the stockpiles of nuclear weapons by a single bomb, nor would, 
it to any extent reduce the threat of a nuclear war. That is the crirjc of the matter. 

It should be noted that in his. statement on 15 May i^^. Stelle especially pointed 
out that fissionable materials would not be extracted from already existing nuclear 
v/eapons. (SNDC/PV 132,pe35) It should also be noted that the United States proposal 
for the transfer of a certain quantity of fissionable materials to peaceful purposes 
does not at all mean that an obstacle v/ill be placed in the way of creating new nuclear 
weapons. There will be no obstacle to continuing the production of nuclear weapons 
under the United States proposals. 

The industry producing nuclear Yreapons will be in full operation for years to come^ 
It will have more than enough raw material for the production of nuclear weapons from 
the already accumulated stockpiles of nuclear ma^terials. All these facets indicate that 
such a nuclear disarmament measure a,s the transfer' of fifty tons of uranium 235 to 
peaceful purposes is of absolutely no significance for the elimination of the threat of 
a nuclear missile war or even for the reduction of this threat. 

Thus, .an analysis of the main proposals of the United States regarding nuclear 
disarmament measures for the first stage of general and complete disarmament shows 
quite clearly that they* do not to any extent lead to- real nuclear disarmament. Moreover, 
it should be noted that in these proposals of the United States one can clearly perceive 
its desire to secure unilateral a^dvantages for itself and for Ni^O as a whole. This is 
particularly obvious in its proposal for the withdrav/al of fifty tons of nuclear materials 
from the sphere of military production of the United States and the Soviet Union. 

This proposa^l, which affects neither the United ICingdom nor Prance, although they 
too are engaged in the production of nuclear weapons, reflects even more clearly the 
desire of the United States to secure unilateral advantages for itself a,nd for its NATO 
allies. But this is not the only purpose served by these United States proposals. 
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Their hidden purpose is also to try to take ..under control the atomic industry of other 
States ajid to ascertain their atomic potential without the implementation of any nuclear 
disarmament measures e 

It requires no great perspicacity to see that the raising of the question of 
ceasing, the production of fissionable materials for military purposes*, according to the 
conception of the United States and the United Kingdom^ is a plausible x^retext not only 
to place under their supervision but also to establish real control over the atomic 
industry of the nuclear and other States o 

The United States proposal for the cessation of production of fissionable materials 
for military purposes is aimed^ in particular, at ascertaining the capacity and location 
of the- atornic industry of other States in the very first stage of disarmaments It is 
precisely for this purpose that the United States proposes that all States parties 
to the treaty should submit detailed information on the location and production capacity 
of plants producing and processing fissionable materials as well as on the t;ype and 
quantity of fissionable materials being produced at each of these plants. The 
United States and the United Kingdom are trying in this way to establish control over 
the entire atomic industry of States^ over uranium mines^ over plants for processing 
uranium and thorium ore, over diffusion plants for separating ui*anium isotopes, over 
chemical plants for processing the fuel elements of reactors and over the reactors 
themsclveSo In other words, they are trying to secure the widest possible control, 
the result of which would be the ascertainment of information on the whole complex of 
the atomic industry, including information on plants producing nuclear weapons ^ and 
all this in the conditions where no real disarmament measures would be carried out^ 

It is proposed to do all this for the alleged purpose of preventing the Tpossibility 
of the concealment and use of fissionable materials for military purposes in the future <» 
But actually all this would lead to trying to find out and obtain the information, so 
necessary to tne United •S:t}a't;es intelligence service and Ni^O Headquarters, on the state 
of nuclear production and the amount of nuclear materia,ls stockpiled in other countries 
and, in the first place, in the Soviet Union« The main objective the Tfestern Powers 
are striving for is to establish control over the- production of fissionable materials, 
which would in fact amount to establishing control over the entire atomic production 
of States This would be carried out, I empha^size once again, in the absence of any 
effective measures for nuclear disarmament* ¥hat such control would lead to, it is not 
difficult to guess «i Such control would be a convenient, legal means of ascertaining 
the military potential of States | it would be a means of espionage for the benefit of 
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By these proposals the United-States is trying to -oave the way to the 
esta^blishment of a widespread network of comprehensive control without disarmament* 
Control instead of disarmament. That is what the representatives of the "festern Powers 
are driving at. 

M analysis of the United States proposals on nuclear disarmament for the first 
stage has shown that these proposals do not in the least reduce the risks of a nuclear 
missile war. They do not provide for the destruction of nuclear weapons/ Under the 
United States-United. iCingdom disarmament plan, the whole lOOfo of the immense stockpiles, 
of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons would be retained in the first stage. If one 
takes into account the fact that, under the United States-United Kingdom plan, JOfo 
of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles would be retained to the end of the first stage, it 
is impossible not to come to the conclusion that the danger of a nuclear war, far from 
diminishing, vrould even increase, since the proportion,, /^d to a still greater degree, 
the significance of nuclear wea,pons in the armed forces would increa.se. Tfe must most 
definitely point out that the Soviet Union cannot agree to such United States- 
United I^ingdom proposals, because they do not lead to the accomplisloment of the tasks 
before the Committee and merely pursue an aim which has nothing to do with the problem 
of general and complete disarmament, or with nuclear disarmament, or with the question 
of really elimina,ting the tlireat of a nuclear missile war^ 

Tfe propose a different way, the way of genuine nuclear disarmament which can be 
carried out if the relevant provisions of the Soviet draft treaty on general and complete 
disai^mament are adopted. (MDC/2/feev.l) . '7e have constantly stated, and state o-nce 
again, that the problem of eliminating the threa^t of a nuclear war can only be solved 
by the complete prohibition of nuclear weapons together with their elimination* from 
armaments, the destruction of all the stockpiles of such weapons and the cessation of 
their manufacture. The concept of the representatives of the Western Powers is that 
peace is maintained by nuclear bombs, but that concept is harmful a,nd exceedingly 
dangerous. That concept prevents any progress in solving the problems of disarmament 
and the prohibition of nuclear, weapons. That concept, in particular, is a definite 
obstacle in the way to agreement on the cessation of nuclear weapon tests as well. 

Taking as its premise the aim of, eliminating the threat -of a nuclear war as 
speedily as possible and for ever, the Soviet Union proposes the way of complete . 
nuclear disarmament, which means the total prohibition of nuclear weapons and their 
elimination both trom.the armaments of States and from the armaments of any international 
contingent of ajrmed forces. The main, most important measures in the field of nuclear 
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disarmoraent have been spelt out in article 22 of the Soviet draft treaty on general 

and complete disarmament. Under paragraph 1 of this article it is stated? 

^^Nuclear weapons of all kinds, types and capacities, shall be eliminated from 
the armed forces and destroyed* Fissionable materials extracted from such 
weapons, Whether directly attached to units or stored in various depots, shall 
be properl;^ processed to render them unfit for direct reconstitution into 
weapons and shall form a special stock for peaceful uses, belonging to the State 
which previously owned the nuclear weapons. Non-nuclear components of such 
weapons shall be completely destroyed", ( ENDC/2/feev,l5 p,16 ) 

Nuclear fuel extracted from rocket warheads, bombs, torpedoes and other nuclear military 

equipment is to be converted to peaceful usese All depots and special premises for 

storing nuclear arms are to be liquidated. In addition to the extraction of nuclear 

material from the nuclear weapons to be destroyed, the Soviet proposal envisages the 

removal of any possibilities of creating new weapons out of the existing stocks of 

nuclear materials. For this purpose, all stocks of fissionable materials intended 

for use in nuclear weapons are also to be rendered iinf it for military purposes tlirough 

appropriate processing and are to be transferred to the stock for peaceful uses. 

Paragraph 2 of article 22 of the Soviet Draft /agreement on General and Complete 

Disarmament provides for the complete discontinuance of production of nuclear weapons and 

of fissionable materials for weapons purposes. Under the provisions of paragraph 2s 

"Ml plants, installations and laboratories specially designed for the production 
of nuclear, weapons or their components shall be eliminated or converted to 
production for peaceful purposes, iill workshops, installations . and laboratories 
for the production of the components of- nuclear weapons at plants that axe 
partially engaged in the production of such weapons shall be destroyed or 
converted to production for peaceful purposes", ( ibid, ) 

In order to prevent any attempt secretly to manufacture nuclear weapons by any 

organizations or individuals, article 22 of the Soviet Draft Treaty contains the 

following provisions 

"Each State party to the treaty shall, in accordance with its constitutional 
procedures, enact legislation completely prohibiting nuclear weapons and making 
any eA-beutp-t by individuals or organizations to re-constitute such weapons a 
criminal offence", ( ibid page 17 ) 

idl the measures for nuclear disarmament, for the liquidation of nuclear weapons 

under the Soviet disarmament plan are inter-connected and form a complete whole. 

These measures axe to be carried out in direct relationship with, and mutual dependence 

on, bach other. For thi^ reason they have been drafted in the form of paragraphs of 

a single article of the treaty on general and complete disarmament. 
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A compaxison of the proposals of the Soviet Union a,nd the T7estern Powers cl6;%rly 
shows two different approaches to the existing nuclear tlireat. One approach leacis 
to the solution -of this problem^ to the elimination of the tlireat of a nuclear missile 
war. The other approach leads to the maintenance of this threat. If, for instance, 
we consider the transfer of fissionable materials for use in peaceful purposes, there 
is a difference of principle between the position o'f the Soviet Union, on the one hand, 
and that of the Tfestern nuclear Powers, on the other. IThereas the United States 
proposes that 50 tons of uranium 235 be transferred to peaceful purposes, the Soviet 
proposals proceed from the premise tho^t all fissionable materia^ls without exception 
should be transferred to peaceful purposes, including the materials contained in 
nuclear weapons* 

The Soviet Union proposes that the nuclear' threat be eliminated in the very first 
stage of disarmament tlarough the abolition of all nuclear weapon delivery vehicles 
and all military bases on foreign territories, with the exception of a strictly limited 
agreed niimber of missiles to be retained by the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The implementation of these measures, as we have already explained a good many 
times, would in fact make it impossible to unleash and wage a nuclear war<i 

In stage II of disarmament we x>^opose the elimination of the nuclear weapons 
themselves. In tliis connexion it is apx^ropriate to recall that in the United States 
disarmament plan, or rather the United States disarmament outline, there is no provision 
for the total destruction of nuclear weapons either in stage I of disarmament, or in 
stage II, or even after the completion of stage III of disarmament. Tfe have made 
persistent attempts to obtain irom-the United Sta^tes delegation a clarification as to' 
whether it erivisaged the total destruction of nuclear weapons, their complete eliminationj 
the United States" delegation has alwa,ys avoided giving a direct a^nswer to this g^uestion 
by taking refuge in the observation tha^t nuclear weavpons could be transferred to some 
international organization so that it could wage a nuclear missile war, if necessary. 
That is how the United States disarmament outline looks in reality. 

Views have been expressed here in the Committee, and the questio.n has been asked 
whether we. could not speed-up the implementation of measures to do 'away with stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons and fissionable ma.terials so as to establish, in the very first stage, 
more reliable guaraaitees against the outbreak of a nuclear war i 7e should-' like to 
state in this connexion tha.t the Soviet Union advocates, the complete prohibition of 
nuclear weapons together with the elimination in the very, first stage of disarmament 
of all stockpiles of nuclear weapons and nuclear materials. In its draft treaty the 
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Soviet Union provides for ill-is implementation of this measure in the second stage solely 
because of the ¥estern Powers^ refusal to begin disarmament with the elimination of 
nuclear- weapons simultaneously with ;t he elimination of their means of delivery^ as 
proposed by us^ 

The Soviet Government has already declared its readiness to transfer the 
implementation of nuclear disarmament measures from stage II to stage !• 7Jo now 
confirm once eigain the Soviet Union^s readiness, if the "Jestern Powers agree, to 
transfer the whole of the measures for the elimination of nuclear weapons, including 
the destruction of stockpiles and the cessation of production, from stage II to stage I, 
that is, to eliminate all nuclear weapons in the first stage of disarmament simultaneously 
with the destruction of all means of their deliverye .Of course, if agreement were 
reached on a strictly limited ni^mber of missiles to be retained by the Soviet Union and 
the United States till the end of stage II, obviously a strictly limited agreed number 
of nuclear warheads for these missiles should be retainedo 

NoViT a few words on the question of control. The real disarmament in the nuclear 
field proposed by th^ Soviet Union would be carried out under strict international 
Control, Article -22 of our draft trea^ty defines the measures of control over the 
elimination ol* nuclear weanons to be carried out by the .international disarmament 
organization^ Inspectors from this organization are to verify the elimina^tion of 
nuclear weapons from the armed forces and their destruction, as well as the liquidation 
of depots .and premises intended for the storing of nuclear weapons * The inspectors 
of the international disarmament organization are to exercise control over the 
imrplementation of measures for the cessation of the production of nuclear weapons and 
of '.fissionable materials for such weapons* The inspectors are to see to it that the 
nuclear fuel contained in nuclear weapons is transferred to production for peaceful 
purposes* They are to have the right to inspect plant's extracting atomic raw material, 
producing or utilizing atomic materials or atomi<j power* Moreover, the States parties 
to the treaty will furnish the international disarmament organization with documentary 
information on the extraction of unclear raw material, its processing and use for 
military and peaceful purposes* Thus we have' considered both the United States and 
the Soviet proposals in the field of nuclear disarmament in regard to stage 1* IVhat 
conclusions can be drawn as a result of comparing these proposals? The main conclusions 
are as fo.llows; the aim set by the Soviet Union is the elimination of nuclear weapons, 
their prohibition and the complete cessation of their production, as well as the 
cessation of the production of fissionable materials for military purposes^ The 
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United States proposes that we should, limit ourselves to such a measure as the 
cessation of the production of fissionable materials^ without stopping, however,, the 
production of the nuclear weapons themselves, without prohibiting their use for 
military pirrposes and without eliminating all stockpiles. The Soviet Union proposes 
that, all fissionable materials, whether extracted from nuclear weapons to be. destroyed, 
stockpiled or newly-produced, should be transferred, to peaceful purposes. The 
United States proposes to transfer only an insignificant quantity of uranium 235 to 
pieaceful pux'po&es and to leave intact the fissionable materials contained in nuclear 
weapons, as well as the immense stockT)iles of fissiona,ble materials, so as to continue 
the nuclear. armamenDs race. 

Lastly, the main difference between the proposals of the Soviet Union and the 
United States for measures, in the field of nuclear disarmament is that the Soviet Union^s 
proposals have as their main aim the elimination of the threat of a, nuclear missile war. 
The United States proposals not only do not eliminate such a tlireat, but to no extent 
lessen the dangers of such a war. Such are the proposals on the question of nuclear 
disarmament for stage I of general and complete disarmament which have been submitted to 
the Committee by the Soviet Union, on the one hand, and hy the United States and the 
United ItLngdom, on the other. Tr'e appeal to .all members of the Committee to give 
their full attention to the consideration of. this most important problem of our times.;-- 
the elimination of the threat of a nuclear missile v^-ar. The fa.te of all nations, of 
the whole of mankind, depends on the solution of this problem. The. Soviet Union has 
approached the drafting of its proposo.ls on this question vith all seriousness and with 
full under s'tanding of the tremendous significance of the problem of eliminating the threat 
which is hanging over mankind and which is becoming greater ea.ch day and year, as the 
nuclear armaments race expands. The ''Jestern Powers, and the United States in the 
first place, should show the same understanding and the same good will* That is what 
we are expecting from them. 
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The Conference decided to issue the following communique : 

"The Conference of the Sighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament today 

held its one hundred and fortieth plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations, 

Geneva, under the chairmanship of Iiir. Burns, the representative of Canada^ 

"Statements, were made by the representatives of Bulgaria, thei; United States 

and the Soviet Union^ 

"The Chairman^ on behalf of the Conference, and the other speakers, on 

behalf of their delegations, paid tribute to the^ memory of Pope John XXIII and 

recalled his support for disarmament and peace* 

^*The next. meeting of the Conference will be held on Friday, 7 June 1963, 
at 10^30 a«m«" 

The meeting: rose at 12,30 p^m. 



